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ABSTRACT 

Researchers and teachers often are not privy to the 
iteracy events smuggled into the private lives of urban 

writ^nr^d'^n" "'"'^'^ literacies, such as journal 

writing and reading personal business letters, often reveal deft 

c : U^U el'T^ as. intellectual grappling with tie so ial 

complexities of power, race, and class. Due in part to the social 
s igma a tached to reading and writing among many urban 
African-Americans, these literacy events take place in hidden often 
w i % — ts. When educators explore the reading a;d 

writ ng in Black communities, they too easily accept limited and 

n;turb'ck°'^^ ^r-^^^^^ °^ ^^^^^^^ °^ -^'^^^5 too 

easily settle back into their own value system of what counts as 
reading and writing. One educator's experiences as a i era v 
volunteer at a community center led her to discover 38 JpL'of 
reading materials and 27 types of documents requiring h dden writing 

aritTIndrf f-''^'" '''' °' households. \s she made friend 

Tore in f ^^th her new friends, she noticed more and 

more nstances of critical reading-always occurring out of earshot 
of outsiders and whites. Even filling out forms is f het or icaWn tL 
inner ci y community. And because literacy carries a s igma b^ok 
ExhaU" ' S'T'"" "^'^^ and'-wli ^g To 

waj; tu^k^d't^n n h'° '''''^'^ '''' ''''''' "^'^'^'^ ^ clandest!ne 
ways, tucked in paper bags or slipped into coat pockets. (TB) 
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that tS^Jl^elXH^'i^''^'':^^Z^''''^'' "■'"^ "'^'^^y P^^'^-^^ 
context.! tn uaimT™, Classroom and encompass "the multlole 

:ve^ r|a. ty;S'o?lcrom.:rd rS-'^^^^^^ 

which aL'pafe ouiweonie rf/"" ^"^ ""derstand the literacies 
into the dally UTCS of^o/e outsldfn^^^ "^^"^ 'nvltatlon 

the soclolo/cX^l'S'arrr/t^^^^^^^^^^^ S «'™ 

communmes particularly Inner city communmes 

llterac es^FtariZ^rr^f ""^ If^" °' ^"'^"^^ "> extracurricular 
wrltmgTn tte comm^iw wJ^^^^ "^Sta to explore the reading and 

needed to perform ?he ^ln«^°" ' i "S^"" "^^^ ^he students 

vj^u uj pcuorm me valuable service thev were enjJatfpH in- fQi« -7^ t 
believe this work is necessary. Important even nf,? i^,7 ^^l^'^^- ^ 
with a description of thP«:P hr^^f?*^ f ^ believe he settles 

of his goal - he ter^s toese^^^^ undercuts the Integrity 

uses this wofd r ttaes^rthe sSn "illiterate;" m fact. Se 

incredible, laudable acSss?n ?o?t5 u "^""^ ^ someone with 

wager take nlarp in ^ I'll 
K oVfhe Popl^^^ "^°«^^«ts of privacy m the daSy 

often know what tvpes of non lo^i' , , ^^"^ ^^^^se we don't 

wnat types of non-academic Uteracy are valued outside of the 



classroom, we slip into believing that our values are their values, that 
schooled literacy is esteemed by eVeryone. Brian Street, a sociolinguist, 
argues that instead of academics speaking of a literacy, we should be 
examining "literacies- -the social practices and conceptions of reading and 
writing" (1). He finds, "the rich cultural variation in these practices., 
leads us to rethink what we mean by [literacy] and to be wary of 
assummg a single literacy where we may simply be imposing 
assumptions derived from our own cultural practice onto other peoples 
hteracies" (1). Without adequate access to extracurricular Uteracies. we 
risk superimposing what we value as good reading and writing onto other 
types of literacy taking place outside of the classroom. 

To address these concerns, let me offer and incomplete taxonomy 
of the types of reading and writing which take place in the private lives of 
urban African -Americans. I'U then focus in on a few examples of these 
Uteracy practices, framing them in terms of the educational and social 
values people in this neighborhood attach to them. I've found that these 
people often appreciate certain literacies because these literacies educate 
others in the poUtics of being black (their term), and because these 
literacies teach strategies for Integrating with dominate, mainstream 
institutions. Because these literacies point to a counter-hegemonic 
ideology, they take place in private, hidden, often clandestine moments 
away from the influence of outsiders. 

I originally gained access to this inner city neighborhood as a 
literacy volunteer in a community center and soon became close to a 
number of families on the block. This neighborhood center is operated by 
a philanthropic organization which staffs the center with two or three 
f °S workers during the day. When 1 first entered this community. I was 
told by the social workers, in no uncertain terms, that most adults and 
teens were ilUterate. These assessments were based in part on the tvoe of 
advocacy work that the social workers performed. In an Interview one 
social worker said "we speak on behalf of these people. We read their 
letters and forms aloud to them and write Uieir responses." Advocacy 
then, includes an effort to do the work of hteracy for those people who 
supposedly, could not do for themselves. Often this Judgment of iUiteracy 
was also based on the amount of schooUng the person received- "She's 
illiterate. She only has an 8th grade education." The assumption here is 
telling-education and Uteracy are coupled, so that when schooling stops 
so does the development of literacy skills, an assumption Gere challenges 
with her examinations of extracurricular Uteracy. 

At first their assessments were dauntingiy accurate; daunting 
because I hoped to study the literacy of urban. Airican- Americans, and 
accurate because, aside from the school work the kids were bringing into 
the center, I really had few observations of reading and writing to 
challenge this assessment of ilUterate. But, as I began to gain access into 

t^5® °" through the invitation of the teens 

and children. I came to recognize a variety and richness in the Uteracy 
taking place there-hidden and smuggled. 1 came to recognize, more 
importantly, that these social workers' assessments revealed less about 
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the types of literacy in the daily lives of these people, but more about the 
social worker's lack of access to this literacy. 

For example, here's a brief Ust of the types of literacy that were 
embedded in these people's everyday living. In your handout, I've 
Included a sample of these. I've found at least 38 types of reading 
materials and 27 types of documents requiring writing hidden, 
sometimes smuggled into these households. In line with Heath's pivotal 
work on African-Americans' Uteracy, I've found that discussions 
surround these literacy events. In fact, many of these Uteracies generate 
critical discussions where people analyze the political nature of these 
pieces. This Ust is Just an indication of the variety of literacies of these 
so called, illiterate people. 

A few of these literacy events remain hidden because of social 
stigma attached to reading by the teens. Some of the teenagers beUeve 
that reading in front of others stigmatizes them as "smart" and "above the 
others." They don't want to be termed "higher ups," so they choose not to 
read unless they know they won't "be found out." So for example, books 
such as SULA, BELOVED, COFFEE MAKES YOU BLACK, and WAITING 
TO EXHALE, are passed off to friends and family members in clandestine 
ways, tucked in paper bags, slipped into coat pockets, and stuffed deep 
into purses. However, these teens will openly write short stories, letters 
to God, raps, poetry, and personal Journals because writing doesn't have 
the same stigma as reading. Lucy Cadens, one of the most Important 
woman on this block, believes that her teens might be more willing to 
"write in front of others because you can still keep it to yourself. But for 
reading, you hold that book up, and everyone knows what you reading " 
For this reason, many of these literacies remain hidden or are smuggled 
into houses. 

Other of these literacies, though, take place out of the sight of 
whites because of thefr pohtlcal nature: they deal with being black and 
poor. People in this neighborhood value these political literacies highly 
but these literacies are often guarded events, guarded against "outside " 
or "white," perspectives that might threaten the ways and extents to 
which these literacies are explored. I've found in these smuggled 
literacies that a critical consciousness, not only exists, but serves an 
Important social and educational value. 

For Instance, the public face of philanthropic institutions often 
provides grist for their critical mUl. When reading pamphlets and ftyers of 
public service agencies, a group of individuals wiU generate a 
metanarrative of what information is omitted or skewed to the favor of 
these institutions. In this city, the RehabiUtation and Improvement 
Program, RIP, buys dilapidated buUdings, refurbishes them, and rents 
this housing to inner city residents, mien RIP held a 25th anniversary 
dinner in October of 1993. a few of the most respected African-American 
women who rent from RIP homes were given two tickets. Lucy Cadens 
invited me to come with her. We were seated at a table reserved for RIP 
residents, in the back comer-the only table with residents (all African - 
American). They looked at each other and around the room of well- 
dressed, white sponsors and one said: "This is an insult." Another 
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Imitated RiP's notorious apartment manager: "And here's our table of 
token niggers. We need your money to help these poor folks." The women 
chuckled a little and someone mentioned that it was free food, so thev 
settled at the table with a mumble. 

As the dinner was served, one woman picked up the program RIP 
had printed for the occasion, leaned In, and read aloud to our table, "RIP 
initiates, stimulates, and aids in the improvement of housing 
opportunities." Another shot back: "Yeah, there was a whole bunch of 
improvement when they evicted forty blacks over on sixth to buy up the 
block." Another agreed, "that was way back in '68, right?". Lucy 
remembered, "oh, yeah old sixth Ave. AU sorts of people were told to get 
out, and they end up renting the new places to whites." But this critique 
was silenced by the glare of the white people sitting at the next table At 
that point, Lucy, who invited me, wiped her mouth and threw her napkin 
on the plate of food she half finished. "We're going to the bar," and she 
and I walked to the back of the ball room. Lucy continued this Une of 
criticism with me out of earshot of the whites. She leaned into the bar 
and half read the program and half listened to the speech of the 
President of the Board of Directors. From the pamphlet she read, "fosters 
a sense of conmiunity in neighborhoods," just as the president said: 
"we're in the people business, smiling faces, warm beds, family times 
we're about people." Lucy shook her head-- "hypocrites. Their idea of ' 
community is them telling you how to live your life. They give you a 
place to live and teU you you can't have anyone visit, or sit on your stoop 
They act like they own your Ufe." Throughout the evening, as various 
presenters spoke, Lucy would recast their speeches from her perspective 
often telling me what history was omitted and what was slanted to 

P,!:^^^!?L^^^ ^ upon the subordination of 

thefr African -American renters. 

And this isn't an isolated incident of this type of critical reading of 

iteracy and speech. This awareness takes place in small groups aroifnd 

kitchen tables, in living rooms, and while watching TV. In all of the 

cases, a pattern emerges: someone reads a few lines of a letter 

newspaper, sign, pamphlet, or advertisement and then the group rereads 

it discursively, with a critical metanarrative that ferrets out the 

historical, political, and social roots of the domination they face in their 

daily lives. This practice Is veiy similar to Friere's idea of "reading the 

world through the word." His method of facilitating awareness in people 

is imported to American classrooms by composition teachers and 

education scholars. Interestingly, these pedagogies are often based on 

the deficit assumption that students lack this consciousness or that the 

consciousness that they do have is "False." By characterizing thefr 

students as dumbly silent (Brodkey 1992), unrefiective (Crowley 1992 

and Clifford 1992), yearning and/or resentftil (Bizzell 1991), these 

researchers assume a lack on their students' part. As this example 

suggests, though, critical consciousness exists in the everyday 

extracurricular literacy of urban African-Americans. 

The social value of this practice manifest itself In a few ways. Those 

people with the best insights during these hidden literacy events receive 
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kudos from the group: such as a "aJn't that a shame?" or a "I heard that " 
a "oh you know," or simply, "word." With these exphcatives, the 
metanarratives aren't simply agreed upon, but are, more importantly, 
legitimized as soUd, insightful, valuable. Likewise, if someone is off target 
with a critique, they're comment will be chaUenged with a "It ain't only 
that." or a "Nahn, that ain't It at aU," or a " got to consider." A read that Is 
completely off mark, wlU be received with silence and down turned eyes 
The silence m effect tells the person that he or she was so far afield the 
others Just "ain't hearing It.". 

Again, these readings always occur out of earshot of outsiders, and 
whites. In this way, the group of African-Americans protects their 
criticisms from being countered, which could stunt the development of 
ideas. It also preserves the metanarratlve as something to share, a talk 
that unites their perspectives against those of outsiders. They confirm 
each others' reaUtles this way too- -often they'll ask someone for a "read" 
on a situation. In order to confirm or clarify the feeling that they have 
been downtrodden. Somewhat Ironically, the very value system that 
maintains the secrecy of this counter- hegemonic "reading," also 
contributes to the social worker's or outsider's assessment of them as 
Illiterate. 

Another extracurricular Uteracy in this neighborhood centers on 
Integration with mainstream institutions. By Integration, I mean the 
strategic negotiation of dominate mainstream Institutions in order to gain 
resources. These literacy events usually take place when a family 
member needs to apply for social assistance from the Department of 
Social Services. I was particularly fortunate to be privy to the literacy 
events surrounding Jollnda's application for WIC, food stamps, and 
welfare. Jollnda, In her early thirties and pregnant; her older sister Lucy, 
the woman mentioned earlier; and their eldest sister, Vivian, sat around 
Vivian's dming room table to fill out Jollnda's applications together. 
Jollnda read each line of the form aloud to her older sisters, and they 
coUectlvely decided what Information needed to flU the blanks. Jollnda 
read: "they want my name. Should I use Johnson?" [her married name] 

Vivian answered: "Well, you don't want them checking on Sam's 
Income, right?" Sam and Jollnda were separated, but Sam was still 
occasionally sending her money for their two kids. Lucy thought It would 
be best to use her maiden name as weU. "If you still married, even If you 
separated, they're going to use his Income to decide how much you 
gonna get." Jollnda agreed and wrote down her maiden name. She came 
to the slot for address. At that time, Jollnda had been living with Lucy 
even though Lucy had too many people living with her and risked being 
evicted because of It. Lucy said: "I don't want them running over to RIP 
and telling them you staying with me. I'm already pushing it with Tony 
there." Tony was Lucy's boyfriend who was living with her, even though 
he wasn't on her lease. If Jollnda filled this black with Lucy's address 
the case worker Ukely would have told the landlords at RIP that Lucy Was 
breaking her lease. The town Is small enough that an extended 
information network exists between social service agencies, so that they 
all try to keep track of who is getting what kinds of assistance from 
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which agencies. Vivian spoke up: "Just say you live with me. We'll say 
I m charging you rent while you look for a place on your own " J >linda 
wrote Vivian's address and they agreed to call Jollnda at Lucy's when anv 
mail arrived there for her. ^ 

And so the application process went- -each blank filled only after 
considerable discussion. For Jollnda, the experience was educational- - 
her older sisters had applied before. They contributed their extensive 
knowledge of strategies for gaining more resources from the Department 
of Social Services. The system of welfare, as it Is represented in their 
forms, was demystified and uncovered for JoUnda. Some might view this 
application as needing only the most rudimentary literacy skills, fill the 
blank. However, filling In the blanks of these forms required a knowledge 
of the ways in which social workers assign funds. It requires strategic 
maneuvering through the options of which Information to include and 
which to eliminate. In other words, Jollnda was being educated though 
the reading, writing and the discussion surrounding it, of the ways in 
which she could make her appUcatlon more persuasive to the case 
workers who would be Judging the 'need' based on these applications In 
this community then, filling out forms is rhetorical- you present only 
that Information which best persuades the caseworker to offer you the 
maximum aUowance possible. In fact, the people who are best ale to fill 
out these forms are sought for their collaboration, asked for assistance 
and are greatly appreciated for their knowledge of which Information ' 
Illlclts which responses. 

You know, I have to be honest with you. I don't really have a 
conclusion. Sure, I could tell you how Important these literacies are to 
the people who use them; or I could even remind you how we need to 
work at gaining more access to extracurricular literacies like these- or I 
can say that the social and educational value of all literacies is 
contingent upon the context of their use. But that Just doesn't feel like 
enough. Even though these Uteracies are damn interesting, that still 
isn t going to change the status quo, where some literacies, such as 
computer Uteracy, are the coin of the mainstream realm. So the best I 
can do for a conclusion of this paper is to Just ask you a question- How 
can we create a classroom where filling in the blank and reading a 
program are equaUy important to writing essays and surfing the web*? 
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